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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE GREAT WANT IN A TRUE SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION. 

. BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL- 
4 (Continued from page 627.) 

Employment is a great preservative of vir- 
tue. It is man’s natural want. For his safety, 
it must be supplied. Letevery youth possess 
knowledge of a trade of some kind. Of 
what kind, the parent or guardian, from his 
superior knowledge, is the best judge. In 
gaining any trade a youth learns a vast 
amount of unwritten knowledge, besides the 
inestimable benefit of having his muscles ed- 
ucated and trained to the use of tools. Let 
the aim first be precision; and this well es- 
tablished, then rapidity. 

But here a practical question arises: 
Where shall children be placed to acquire 
this desirable knowledge? The “Trades 
Unions” crowd out apprentices in almost 
every branch of business, so that frequently 
the owner of an establishment is not permit- 
ted to place his own son as an apprentice to 
his business. The want must be supplied 
by “Industrial Schools,” where different 
trades and employment will be taught simul- 
taneously with literary and scientific knowl- 
edge, which is the present great need in a 
True System of Education. They will assist, 
too, in solving the “ Labor Questivn,” which 

“has to be met. A revolution in industrial 
concerns is steadily and rapidly taking place. 
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Proper assistance or “help” on a farm, orin 
the family, is even now difficult to procure, 
and the difficulty is continually becoming 
greater. This must be the case, under the 
present state of things, and it is the part of 
a wise forecast to prepare to accommodate 
ourselves to the new order. 

A community cannot be regarded as en- 
lightened while it contains an ignorant and 
degraded class. Such a class is felt to be a 
mutual disadvantage. Hence, the benevo- 
lent object now is to educate, elevate, and 
enlighten the whole population. This is all 
right. We must not even desire to check the 
philanthropic movement, however much the 
present higher class in society may feel the 
inconvenience. All will ultimately be better 
for the change. But we must prepare to 
meet the change, by giving such direction to 
coming events as will force them to evolve 
harmonious and favorable results. 

When all the females become housekeep- 
ers, and the males conduct business on their 
own accounts, whence are to be derived hired 
help and domestics? This is the state to” 
which things are properly tending, and, with 
the diminution of foreign immigration which 
must take place, the tendency will be rapidly 
increased, and there must be a right way 
left for all to get along comfortably. 

* When this want shall happily be severely 
felt, it will lead or compel to its own supply. 
It will induce parents at the earliest practi- 
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cable period, to educate and train their chil-| ter,” which is a hint in the management and 


dren, of both sexes alike, (and what a bless- | education of children well worthy of careful 
ing to them !) to all duties and labors in and | study. Every one can be pleasantly moved, 
about a house or family, ef which their|if we can only find and touch the right 
strength is capable. Every business or em-|spring. A key exists which patient research 
ployment which necessarily has to be done | will discover, which will unlock every useful 
for the comfort, convenience or health of a| energy and impart to it the desired direction. 
family, is highly respectable. Its perform-| Children when quite small wish to do and 
ance is praiseworthy, and should be universal- | delight to do, what they see others perform, 
ly so regarded. The unfortunate circumstance | and especially to “help” father or mother, 
that these duties hitherto have generally been | older sister or brother, in their engagements. 
assigned to hired and illiterate help, has|If this feeling is properly cultivated, it will 
caused the offices to be regarded as low and | develop and strengthen, and become a source 
menial. But they are not so in their nature. | of paramount enjoyment. Then every family 
They are needful, and therefore, noble and| would be an efficient kindergarten of the 
honorable. The sooner the false notion in| right kind, where the muscles and the mind 
regard to them is corrected, the better for us | are simultaneously trained and developed in 
and our children, and for society at large. | early life, by a true and healthy natural pro- 

In many a family of children at present, | cess. This would be the best preparation 
and for years past, how heavily the hours | and foundation for entering the “ Industrial 
hang, just for want of some employment. Of| Schools” already alluded to, where, with the 
this favor the “domestics” deprive them. | literary and scientific education, different 
Sufficient time to perform all the family du-| trades and varieties of business occupations 
ties and offices is thus worse than wasted. | are taught to both sexes. 

Such occupation, too, would be very promo-| As before remarked, these “ Industrial 
tive of health. How frequently are the do-| Schools” are the present great want in a 
mestics the healthiest portion of the family,| true system of education. Let them not be 
rarely unable to perform their accustomed | called Manual Labor Schools. The name will 
daily routine. injure them. It sounds so much like “hard 

As soon asa child of either sex is strong| labor,” to which convicts are condemned, 
enough to carry a plate, or a cup, to or from 
the table, it should be trusted and encouraged 
to doso. Let there be no fear of the child 
letting the article fall. Teach him or her to 
take hold of it rightly. Then there is no 
danger. This, of taking hold of a thing 
rightly, and keeping the right hold, is the 
first lesson to be taught, and a most import- 
ant one for success and usefulness. The rea- 
son why anything “slips out of the hand” is 
simply because it was not properly held. 

This education of the children will require 
patience and tact on the part of parents and 
others having them in charge, and a careful 
study of human nature, beginning with 
themselves. But it will eventually make their 
own lives easier, and those of their children 
happier, by all being preserved in harmony 
with well ordered domestic arrangements and 
economy, besides preparing the children for a 
useful sphere in society. 

As remarked by Elizabeth P. Peabody, in 
Friends’ Intelligencer, First mo. 14th, 1871, 
who has made the habits and instincts of 
children a special study: “There is within 
children a certain esthetic sense, or love of 
beauty and order, which accepts and acts 
out the right thing when it is suggested to 
them—that is, if it is suggested, and not ar- 
bitrarily imposed: for arbitrary suggestion 
is opposed by a child inevitably, just in pro- 
portion to the force of the individual charac- 





















as a kind of “juvenile workhouse.” But 
call them “Industrial Schools.” Industry is 
a virtue. It is noble and honorable, and des- 
tined to become more and more 89, as society 
becomes gradually educated to discern its true 
interests, and the proper relation of things. 

To Friends, as a religious organization, in- 
stitutions of this kind would be attended 
with the happiest results. Besides the gen- 
eral benefit of each young person possessing 
elements of wealth in a knowledge of the 
means of performing intelligent labor, time 
would become systematized, and all the hours 
of the day wisely appropriated, according to 
the wants and needs of the human system, to 
useful and agreeable purposes,—literature, 
science, domestic duties, a practical knowl- 
edge of the laws of health, astronomy, in- 
dustrial pursuits on which a livelihood de- 
pends, botany, chemistry, drawing, painting, 
and every pleasing occupation essential to 
their full development in harmony with their 
being and their surroundings,—they would 
find little time to appropriate to dress and 
light reading. Dress would largely lose its 
relative importance amidst such a multiplicity 
of higher enjoyments, and it would naturally 
have fewer hours appropriated to it in the 
systematic distribution of time. To a mind 
of elevated culture, objects of higher interest 
would be seen and preferred. 


that many young persons would regard them - 
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Also, in the practical examination and]an education, acquire the knowledge of a 
study of the different sciences, as chemistry, | trade, or of some industrial employment, to 
astronomy, optics, botany, they would find | fall back upon, if necessary, so as to gain an 
intellectual entertainment more enrapturing | honest livelihood. Such acquirement would 
and elevated than can be imparted by any | be a great-safeguard, and a means of preser- 
work of imagination, and experience the | vation from vice and crime of a value scarce- 
truth taught by science in the telegraph, da-|ly to be estimated. By statistics recently 
guerreotype, and many other instances, that | prepared by General Eaton, the present ef- 
modern reality is far in advance of ancient | ficient Commissioner of Education at Wash- 
imagination, and that fact is now more won- | ington, it is shown “ that from 80 to 90 per 
derful than fiction. cent. of the criminals in New England, have 

It is believed, after thoughtful examina-| never learned any trade, nor are they masters 
tion, that at an “Industrial School,” under | of any skilled labor.” 
systematic arrangement, and judicious man-| The subject of Industrial Schools com- 
agement, after getting fairly into harmonious | mends itself in every feature to the thought- 
working condition, every young person in | ful consideration of all philanthropists. Such 
the period from 7 to 19 years of age, could | change in the system of education will neces- 
receive a good education, and Jearn a useful | sarily be slow. But parents, and others simi- 
trade by which to earn a livelihood after | larly interested, should be impressed with its 
leaving school, without any expense to the | importance. Then a commencement can be 
parent or guardian. The two years from 19 | made ; and, being once properly commenced, 
to 21 would suffice, with the preparation al-| although some privations and inconveniences 
ready obtained, to study a profession, or to} will be experienced at first, these will grad- 
= themeelves in the special branch of’ ually be overcome, and it will proceed with 

usiness in which they propose to engage. ‘a greatly increasing ratio. Children will 

It would require at least 12 years for such be healthier from the harmonious exercise 
an institution to pass through one cycle of and development of body and mind, neither 
changes, and have all its parts brought into of these being over-worked or under-worked, 
harmonious working condition; and a still so as to produce deformity, and thus mothers 
longer period for the attainment of that per- would be furnished with stronger constitu- 
fection of which it is capable in the distribu- tions, and a general improvement in the feun- 
tion of time, and running the complicated dation of society be established. 
machine, so as to secure the greatest benefit The object of the present communication 
to the health, and the greatest profit from the is to invite reflection upon the subject, be- 
industrial employment, which experience lieving it to be one of great weanttill import- 
alone can suggest, before it could beexpected ance at the present time. 
to become self'sustaining ; but with that man-: Since writing the above, the Baltimore 
agement and tact which are entirely practi- American came to hand, containing the en- 
cable, there will be a nearer and nearer ap- closed article, which seems so in accordance 
proximation to this condition every year,’ with what my communication was designed 
and it is my abiding belief, the happy result ‘to enforce, that I am induced to append it: 
will ultimately be attained. Be this as it; “Tae Grorcra Senator.—Hon. Thomas 
may, 2 great benefit woald arise from even Manson Norwood, Senator elect from Georgia, 
an approach to it. This, however, would not. is forty-one years old. He was born in Talbot 
meet the general want. It would interfere 'Co., Georgia, and brought up in Monroe, and 
too largely and unfavorably with home com- | graduated at Emory college in the class of 
forts and influences. Few parents would be| 1850. He studied law under Hon. James 
willing to have their children so long separ- | M. Smith, at Culloden, and was admitted to 
ated from them. But for orphans, and those |the bar at Forsyth in February, 1852. He 
children who are destitute of homes, such | immediately went te Savannah and entered 
institutions, under wise and genial govern-| upon the practice of his profession, where he 
ment, would be of incalculable benefit. has remained ever since. He was a member 

And, for a shorter period—the number of'| of the House of Representatives in the Geor- 
= ordinarily allowed at schoul—by the| gia legislature in 1861-2; besides this, he 

ands of the children, like those of the|never held any office, either before or since 
apostle, ministering to their own necessities; | the war. 
the expense of education could be greatly| His father was possessed of an ample for- 
diminished, while the value of their acquire- | tune, but believed it to be proper for every- 
ments, in the combined intellectual and phys-| body to learn some trade. Accordingly he 
ical education and training they had re-|had the subject of this notice, who was his 
ceived, would be incomparably increased. youngest child, to learn the trade of a shoe 

Every young person should, while gaining! and boot maker, which he did ; and he made 
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the boots with his own hands which he wore 
when he went to cellege. 

He is a thinker, a systematic student, 
whose mind is well stored with scientific, his- 
toric, and legal lore; is an able speaker and 
debater, and one of the best informed mev of 
his age in Georgia.” 








THERE are those to whom a sense of re- 
ligion has come in storm and tempest ; there 
are those whom it has summoned amid scenes 
of revelry and idle vanity ; there are those, 
too, who have heard its “still small voice ” 
amid rural leisure and placid contentment. 
But perhaps, the knowledge which causeth 
not to err is most frequently impressed upon 
the mind during seasons of affliction; and 
tears are the softening showers which cause 
the seed of Heaven to spring and take root 
in the human breast. 


——_—-—~er- 


THE COMPARATIVE INFLUENCE OF CHARACTER 
AND DOCTRINE. 
BY JOHN CAIRD. 

Actions, in many ways, teach better than 
words, and even the most persuasive oral in- 
struction is greatly vivified when supplement- 
ed by the silent teaching of the life. 

Consider, for one thing, that actions are 
more intelligible than words. All verbal 
teaching partakes more or less of the neces- 
sary vagueness of language, snd its intelligi- 
bility is dependent, in a great measure, on 
the degree of intellectual culture and ability 
in the mind of the hearer. Ideas, reflections, 
deductions, distinctions, when presented in 
words, are liable to misapprehension ; their 
power is often modified or lost by the obscuri- 
ty of the medium through which they are con- 
veyed, and the impression produced by them 
is apt very speedily to vanish from the mind. 
Many minds are inaccessible to auy formal 
teaching that is not of the most elementary 
character; and there are comparatively few 
to whom an illustration is not more intelligi- 
ble than an argument. 

But whatever the difficulty of understand- 
ing words, deeds are almost always intelligi- 
ble. Leta man not merely speak but act 
the truth; let him reveal his soul in the in- 
articulate speech of an earnest, pure, and 
truthful life, and this will be a language 
which the profoundest must admire, while 
the simplest can appreciate. The most elab- 
orate discourse on sanctification will prove 
tame and ineffective in comparison with the 
eloquence of a humble, holy walk with God. 
« .... Sermons and speeches may weary ; 
they may be listened to with irksomeness, and 
remembered with effort; but living speech 
never tires; it makes no formal demand on 






man’s working life. 





the attention, it goes forth in feelings and 
emanations that win their way insensibly 
into the secret depths of the soul. The medium 
of verbal instruction, moreover, is convention- 
al, and it can be understood only where oue 
special form of speech is vernacular ; but the 
language of action and life is instinctive and 
universal. The living epistle needs no trans- 
lation to be understood in every country and 
clime; a noble act of heroism or self-sacri- 
fice speaks to the common beart of humanity ; 
a humble, gentle, holy Christ-like life, preaches 
to the common ear all the world over. There 
is no speech nor language in which this Voice 
is not heard, and ite words go forth to the 
world’s end. 

Consider, again, that the language of the 


life is more convincing than the language of 


the lip. Jt is not ideal or theoretical, it is 
real and practical ; and whilst theories and 
doctrines may be disputed, and only involve 
the learner in inextricable confusion, a single 
unmistakable fact, if you can appeal to it, 
cuts the knot, and sets discussion at rest... . 
Men may dispute your theory of agriculture, 
and explanation or discussion might only 
serve to confirm them in their error; but 
show them, rugged though be the soil and un- 
genial the climate, your fair and abundant 
crops, and objection is silenced. .... The 
invaluable scientific discovery or project may 
be met by a thousand objections when first 
announced, but when it has bridged the 
ocean, or spread its network of intercommuni- 
cation over the land, the most skeptical are 
forced to own their error. So, in the case be- 
fore us, the ideal of the Christian life, with 
all its moral elevation and superiority to com- 
mon motives and principles, may seem to 
many at best but a beautiful and pious fancy, 
too delicate and fine-spun for the rough usage 
of life; but apply to it the test of experiment 
—reduce the ideal to the actual—show in 
positive experience that it is possible to bring 
the loftiest spiritual motives into contact with 
the lowliest duties—and your conception of a 
religious life will be proved beyond dispute. 
Let not worldly selfishness take refuge in 
skepticism as to the possibility of a life so 
pure, so high-toned, so self-denied. Show 
that such a life is not only desirable but 
practicable—not merely that it ought to be, 
but that it can be. Live down doubt. Let 
men feel, as they behold your earnest, sin- 
cere, unselfish life, that God, and truth, and 
duty, and Christ, and immortality, are not the 
mere themes of a preacher’s discourse, but the 
real and practical principles and motives of 
So doing you will 


silence the gainsayer, and the spurious sagaci- 


ty of the worldly-minded will be completely 
at fault. 
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_ Consider, finally, that the teaching of the 
life is available in many cases in which the 
teaching of the lip eannot, or ought not, to be 
attemp There are many conceivable cir. 
eumstances in which a man is disqualified 
from doing good to others by direct instruc- 
tion or advice. Many, for instance, are in- 
capable of expressing their sentiments clearly 
and forcibly in words, or are unwilling to 
Eee questions so momentous as those of re- 

ion on their own feeble advocacy. Many, 

in, are unable to overcome a certain in 
stinctive reserve on religious topics, a pain- 
ful shrinking from the introduction in their 
intercourse with others of matters so awful 
and sacred ; and though this is a disposition 
which may easily be indulged till it has be- 
come a false delicacy, a reprehensible remiss- 
ness, or selfish timidity, yet it cannot be de- 
nied that it is often the deepest natures that 
are the calmest and quietest, and the pro- 
foundest emotions of the heart that shrink 
most from outward expression. It is true 
that “out of the fullness of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” but it is not less true that 
there are sometimes things we love and rev- 
erence so much that we cannot bear to speak 
of them. And even where no such disquali- 
fications exist on the side of the instructor, 
there may be tha‘ in the temper of the ob- 
jects of his religious zeal which would be re 
pelled rather than benefited by formal ad- 
monition, or that in their position relatively 
to him which would render the attitude of 
the instructor or adviser presumptuous and 
unbecoming. There are few who can take in 
good part ghostly counsel or personal reproof. 
The utterer of unwelcome truth is not always 
discriminated from the slanderer who de- 
lights in it. The bearer of bad news becomes 
associated in our dislike with the message he 
brings; and our pride is wounded all the 
more by his strictures if the position of the 
censor lends no authority to his counsels, or 
positively detracts from their force. 

_ But in all cases in which formal instruc- 
tion or advice is precluded, how invaluable 
that other mode of access to the minds of men 
on which we are now insisting—the silent, 
unobtrusive, inoffensive, yet most potent and 
persuasive teaching of the life. The counsel 
you may not speak you may yet embody in 
action. To the faults and sins you cannot 
notice in words, you may hold up the mirror 
of a life bright with purity and goodness and 
grace. The mind which nq force of rebuke 
could drive from sin, may yet be insensibly 
drawn from it by the attractive power of 
holiness ever acting in its presence. So that 
“they who obey not the word may without 
the word be won by your chaste conversation 
coupled with fear.” 


Is it, for instance, gross and degrading 
vice which it pains you to witness in another's 
life? Then evade not, through false delicacy, 
the duty of firm and earnest remonstranee. 
But if remonstrance beimposiible, there is an- 
other and often more potent mode of expos- 
tulation ; for there are times when the very 
look of purity is the keenest of all reproof. 
Even from the majestic serenity of material 
nature there are moments when the perturbed 
and polluted spirit will avert its troubled 
glance; and the bright, happy, innocent 
countenance of a little child, or its air of rev- 
erential awe and simplicity as it falters out 
its evening prayer at a mother’s knee, has 
conveyed to the guilty heart a more over- 
whelming rebuke than human tongue could 
utter. 

Or is it wayward harshness or sullenness of 
temper that is the prominent defect in one 
who isdear to you? Who knows not that 
words of reproof, however gently adminis- 
tered, would often but add fuel to the fire of 
such aspirit? But there is another and more 
excellent way of admonition, which will sel- 
dom, if ever, fail. Rebuke by love, remon- 
strate by gentleness, preach self-restraint by 
living it. Exhibit the softening power of 
Christ’s grace, not by talking about it, but 
by acting in habitual subjection to it; by 

our sweet, gentle, Christ-like temper and 
aring, by your return of kindness for harsh- 
ness, by your calm forbearance and unruffled 
serenity amidst sore provocations and wrongs ; 
and oftentimes you will find that the spirit 
whose false pride direct remonstrance would 
only serve to rouse, will own unconsciously 
the all subduing power of love. 

Or is it not so much special faults and 
sins as a general indifference to religion, 
which it grieves you to witness in the char- 
acter and conduct of a friend? ... . Here, 
too, where words may be spoken, or if spoken 
would be uttered in vain, another resource is 
open to you—preach by the life. Let your 
daily life be an unuttered yet perpetual 
pleading with man for God. Let the sacred- 
ness of God’s slighted law be proclaimed by 
your uniform sacrifice of inclination to duty, 
by your repression of every unkind word, 
your scorn of every undue or base advantage, 
your stern and uncompromising resistance to 
the temptations of appetite and sense. Preach 
the preciousness of time by your husbanding 
ofits rapid hours, and your crowding of its 
days with duties. Though Eternity with its 
fast approaching realities be a forbidden 
topic to the ear, constrain the unwilling mind 
to think of it by the spectacle of a life ordered 
with perpetual reference to hopes and destinies 
beyond the grave. Though no warning 
against an unspiritual, no exhortation to a 
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holy life, might be tolerated, let your own 

ure, earnest, unworldly character and bear- 
ing be to the careless soul a perpetual atmos- 
phere of spirituality haunting and hovering 
round it. And, be assured, the moral influ- 
ence of such a life cannot be lost. Like the 
seed which the wind wafts into hidden glades 
and forest depths, where no sower’s hand 
could reach to scatter it, the subtle germ of 
Christ's truth will be borne on the secret 
atmosphere of a holy life, into hearts which 
no preacher's voice could penetrate. Where 
the tongue of men and of angel’ would fail, 
there is an eloquence in living goodness which 
will often prove persuasive. For it is an in 
offensive, unpretending, unobtrusive elo- 

nence ; it is the eloquence of the soft sun- 
shine when it expands the close-shut leaves 
and blossoms—a rude hand would but tear 
and crush them; it is the eloquence of the 
summer heat when it basks upon the thick- 
tibbed ice—blows would but break it; but 
beneath that softest, gentlest, yet most potent 
influence, the hard, impenetrable masses melt 
away.— Christian Register. 





NEMAHA AGENCY. 


The following letter to a Friend of this 
city from Thomas Lightfoot, at Nohart, gives 
an interesting account of the effect of the 
sanitary measures adopted at the Nemaha 
Agency : 

* * * * The first year our wants here 

were many and very pressing,—hunger and 
nakedness abounded among the tribes; but 
since the change in the trading house, their 
money has been spent to better advantage. 
There are now no hungry people with nothing 
to eat, though they often have not much more 
than enough. The Aid Societies have min- 
istered to their wants in the way of clothing, 
and the Sanitary Fund has met a very urgent 
need in supplying the sick, and those re 
covering from illness, with suitable nourish- 
ment, and in procuring sume little comforts 
for the worn-out aged people. We have also 
given the school children a lunch at noon, 
which, if it consisted of only two crackers, 
was a matter of importance. For this fund 
we especially desire te render our thanks, and 
earnestly hope it may be continued while we 
remain here. From the money sent by the 
Aid Societies and by individuals the first year, 
we often bought food for the hungry, as well 
as for the sick; also blankets for bedding, 
shoes, medicines, and other things, as the 
most urgent needs came to our notice; but 
during the past ten months, owing to the 
change in the store, the better health, and 
_generally improved condition of the tribes, we 
er not been obliged to do so much. 

We hope the present general good health 
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may ‘continue, but there are always some 
needing a little tea, bread, dried fruit, or rice, 
or a bit of meat to make a “sup” of soup. 

The supply of shoes furnished for the or- 
phan boys, at the breaking up of the season, 
we considered as a sanitary measure. We 
had some very nice dried apples sent us in 
the Chester county box, which we stewed 
ourselves, and bought sugar te sweeten them ; 
we give out sugar sparingly,—only enough to 
use with tea and rice, except to those who are 
very sick. We desire to economise, and do 
the best we can with that which is entrusted 
tous. It would be difficult for you to esti- 
mate the good this fund has done, or the com- 
fort and satisfaction we have had in dispensing 
it. 
We should like to know if the account of 
the expenditure is satisfactory, and whether 
we shall continue in the same manner. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


The brotherhood of men, their close associ- 
ation and dependence on each other, becomes 
the more important as their common freedom 
is asserted. If my neighbor and I are both 
brought out from a state of ward and tutelage, 
then, more than ever, am I my brother’s 
keeper, and he is mine. 

In cutting loose from old restraints, there 
is a time when all is adrift. There is a tran- 
sition state between servitude and well devel- 
oped freedom, when men have lost their for- 
mer supports and have not learned to go 
alone. Something like this is now the con- 
dition of the religious world. Set free from 
ecclesiastical bondage, men are experimenting 
with their liberty in all directions. Some 
are wanton in it, and of freedom make occa- 
sion for license. A multitude are seeking and 
probing, some this way, some that, for firm 
standing ground. Every variety of theory, 
in religion, in social and political affairs, finds 
advocates. There is a kind of chaos, and in 
what quarter the morning will dawn men 
cannot agree. 

That the morning will dawn gloriously, 
that from the confusion a higher beauty and 
order will come forth, we firmly believe. We 
look that men should see God ina clearer 
light than they have seen him; that though 
hierarchies and theologies pass away, a con- 
sciousness of sonship should tak e possession of 
the race, such as it has not felt hitherto; that 
nobler conceptions and better ways of living 
should prevail. This is our hope and our ex- 
pectation. 

But what ve now urge is the greater re- 
sponsibility which is thrown upon every man 
by the disappearance of old props and bar- 
riers. Truth is no less important, because 
error is no longer threatened with fire and 
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sword and eternal perdition. And the main- 
tenance of the truth is thrown back from 
church authorities upon every man who has 
convictions of his own. Infidel books are no 
longer forbidden by law, nor are men of scep- 
tical opinions made social outcasts. But 
Christian truth is just as important as it ever 
was. More than ever is the call imperative 
upon every Christian believer to bear witness 
to the faith that isin him, by word and by 
life. Men have grown cautious about saying 
that beliefs different from their own lead to 
damnation, but it is none the less true that 
some beliefs tend to strengthen and ennoble 
character, and others to lower it. We no 
longer say that a man whose faith in God 
and immortality is shaken is thereby shut out 
from mercy; but allow all the alleviations 
which the most candid humanity could, con- 
sistently with good sense, admit of.— Adam 
Smith. 





WHEREFORE should we mock the Deity 
with supplications, when we insult Him by 
murmuring under His decrees? or how, while 
our prayers have in every word admitted the 
vanity and nothingness of the things of time, 
in comparison to those of eternity, should we 
hope to deceive the Searcher of hearts by 
permitting the world and worldly passions to 
reassume the reins even immediately after a 
solemn address to Heaven !—Scott. 


ee 


SPENDING HALF AN HOUR ALONE. 


A pious and venerable father had a vain 
and profligate son ; often had he reasoned and 
expostulated with him, mingling tenderness 
and tears with remonstrance; but all was in- 
effectual. Bad company and vicious habits 
rendered the unhappy youth deaf to instruc- 
tions. At last a fatal disorder seized his aged 
a. who, calling his son to him, entreated 

im with his dying breath that he would 
grant him one small favor, the promise of 
which would be a great comfort. It was this 
—that his son would retire to his chamber 
half an hour every day for some months after 
his decease. He prescribed no particular 
subject to employ his thoughts, but left that 
to himself. 

A request so simple and easy, urged by 
parental affection from the couch of death, 
was not to be denied. The youth pledged 
his honor for the fulfilment of his promise ; 
and when he became an orphan, punctually 
performed it. At first, he was not disposed 
to improve the minutes of solitude, but in 
time various reflections arose in his mind; the 
world was withdrawn ; his conscience awoke; 
it reproved him for having slighted a parent 
who had done so much for his welfare ; it re- 
newed the impression of his dying scene; it 
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radually pointed him to a supreme Cause, a 
uture judgment, and a solemn eternity. Re- 


tirement, under the operation of Divine grace, 
effected what advice could not do, and a real 
and permanent change took place. He quitted 
his companions and reformed his conduct; 
virtue and piety filled up the rest of his days, 
and stamped sincerity on his repentance.— 


The Friend. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 








Our dear and valued friend has been re- 
moved to a state where all is brightness, and 
has exchanged the discouragements and de- 
pressions attendant on this present life for 
eternal and ineffable joy. No, I did not think 
thou “wast unduly grieved” at the prospect 
of parting from such a close friend, with whom 
thou had been so long united in Christian 
fellowship; but perhaps I did not so fully 
enter into thy state as I should have done; 
not from any want of sympathy, but for 
weeks, almost months, the glory of the celes- 
tial above the terrestrial has so prevailed in 
my thoughts, that the constant feeling has 
been: “Oh! what will it be to be there!” I 
am aware this feeling is only a condition of 
the mind, which may be succeeded by a dif- 
ferent one ; indeed, I think it will,—for it has 
often been my allotment to sit in the shadow. 
I know the deep anguish of bereavement, 
and perhaps I feel more for others than I 
manifest; but, when our earthly sources of 
consolation have failed, Oh! the bliss of know- 
ing there is One who is strength in weakness 
and a shelter in every trial. “He maketh a 
way where there was no way.” “ He setteth 
the solitary in families,” giveth them near 
and dear friends, who are to them “as life 
answering unto life,” and so fills their hearts 
with a grateful sense of his many blessings 
that, for a time, while the bridegroom tarries, 
they “ rejoice in all things and in all things 
give thanks.” A choice spirit has indeed de- 
parted, and I cannot but sorrow that I shall 
see his face no more. No more may we be 
informed by his cultivated mind, and im- 
proved and instructed by his conscientious 
example. How fast the loved and the valued 
are taken from us. As “ friend after friend 
departs,” may that grace, which is sufficient 
for us, so cover our spirits, that we may feel 
resigned to walk the wine press alone, if it be 
our portion, without these earthly companion- 
ships, trusting that we shall after a time be 
re-united in a state where changes never come. 
I yesterday visited the spot where were laid 
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the five forms that once composed our house-| “ There is a spirit in man” which regulates 


hold. It is kept in nice order, which is &| his actions and renders him an accountable 
great satisfaction. My feelings were chas-| being If this spirit is directed by the Di 


tened, but not sadd . i 7 pe 7 . 
“ ame ee ae _ ee vine Spirit, he will be enabled to resist temp- 


what a sacred thing is life, and what great | tation and receive ability to do that which is 
care is required to move rightly among the | right. The inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
various human temperaments and conditions, | ynto all men an understanding and the power 


so that when it comes our turn “ to surrender . 
up our individual being,” no condemnation to refuse the evil and choose the good, and 


may await us for duties unfulfilled. Though the more this power is exercised the stronger 
we may not do this to our present satisfaction, | it becomes. If weak in purpose and irresolute 
yet, if such is our constant effort, I trust it | in execution, we are the prey of adverse in- 


will be accepted. U. has just brought in| quences, and lose the peace and reward which 
some apricot, peach, plum and pear buds, ‘ ‘¢ throuck 
which we have dissected, and it is wonderful result from persistent effort. Or if throug 
to see the perfectly-formed fruit in miniature, | mental inertia or any other cause, we are 


thus hidden safely away from the frosts of | careless of our obligation to use our time and 


winter under innumerable coverings. One| talents for the good of others, we may become 
week ago, it was so small that it could not be| si most useless, “not from want of capacity 
seen without a microscope. In this short : seth ale : 
space of time the development has been so | but from want of application.” 

rapid, that the eye unaided can now detect| It has been said that there is enough un- 


not only the fruit but the little stone within. | used ability in the world to inake it far better 
How I wish H. had some of them to exhibit | than it is, and this thought should stimulate 
to her class to-day. If the future man or us to be faithful and wise stewards of the 
woman exists as a germ in the little child,| . : 

and who can doubt it, what encouragement is | Sifts entrusted to our keeping. If much has 
offered to throw around it those influences | been committed unto us much will be re- 
which may develop it in accordance with the | quired, but if little has been given we are 
design of the great Author of all. equally accountable for the use and improve- 
” edniach. conan ment of the little. Well is it for us, as day 
succeeds day, if in the review of our oppor- 
tunities for good, we feel no condemnation for 
~ Day Unto Day Urrerern SPEECH.—No talents buried or misused, but in rendering 
day is in all respects the exact counterpart of| the daily account can adopt the mngeng : 
its predecessor. Though similar in duties and “Thy pound hath gained ten da aaa. 


general characteristics, yet varied combina-| A New Book FOR Frrst-Day ScHOoLs.— 
tions of the same circumstances produce new | “ Primary Lessons for First-day Schouls. 
results, and give to each day an identity and | Part ail Po ea fou eight 2 in 
a language peculiar to itself, so that to act | Pamphlet form—t4 cen a copy. it i 

: : a principally intended as a help to teachers of 
well our part requires at all times the vigilant primary classes, being mainly suggestive. 
exercise of our powers. Were it otherwise, 


For sale at this office. 
the rasponsibility of living would be greatly| New editions of Biblical History, by A. A. 
lessened, and we might move on in the daily 


T.,and Talks with the Children, parts 1st 

routine with almost mechanical accuracy. and 2d, by J. J., are also for sale. 
But this is not the case, and man is eonsti- 
tuted by the Infinite Father to meet the| .,Cammitis of Pili phis Quai il mest on 
changes to which he is subject. Hope and | Race St. meeting house. Wa. Eyre, Clerk. 
disappointment alternate in his experience. 
The lesson of to-day is seldom exactly adapt- 
ed to the need of the morrew, and to secure 
the greatest good to himself and others from 
this constantly varying scene, he must be ever 
on the watch to use his powers in accordance 
with his best judgment. 
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CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


b  aacneabibiahde as 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Committee of Management will meet on Fourth- 
day evening, 13th inst., at 8 o’clock, in the Library 
Room, Race street. J. M. Exuis, Clerk. 

Ce esa 


THE INDIANS. 

The Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
will meet at Race St. Monthly Meeting Room, on 
Sixth-day afternoon next, 15th inst., at 3 o’clock. 

Jacos M, Exus, Clerk. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE REPRESENTATIVE COM- 
MITTEE, RELATING TO PEACE BE- 
TWEEN NATIONS. 

Ata meeting of the “ Representative Com- 
mittee” of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, held at 
Gunpowder, Ninth Month 10th, 1871, a 
correspondence had with the meeting for Suf- 
ferings of Indiana Yearly Meeting, upon the 


subject of preparing a Memorial to Congress | Pe 


in favor of their endeavoring to provide a 
mode of settling National Differences by 
Arbitration was read. After much interest- 
ing exercise, a committee was appointed to 
wait upon the President, with an address upon 
the subject, and request him to bring the 
matter to the attention of Congress in his 
Annual Message, or otherwise. 

At a meeting of the Representative Com- 
mittee held at their Meeting House on Lom- 
bard street, Tenth Month 28th, 1871, the 
Sub-Committee made the following report, 
which was satisfactory to this meeting, viz: 
In accordance with our instructions, we drew 
up’ the following address, and some of our 
number went to Washington on the 27th 
instant, and had an interview with the Presi- 
dent, in which we laid before him the con- 
cern of Friends, by reading the address. We 
feel it due to him to state that we were kindly 
received, and that he gave us a respectful 
hearing, informing us that he had received a 
similar one from persons in Iowa. We were 
accompanied by a delegation from the Rep- 
resentative Committees of Indiana and Gene- 
see Yearly Meetings, who presented an ad- 
dress upon the same subject: 


To Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United 
States. 

ResPecTED FRreEND—The Society which 
we represent, are, as we have ever been, deeply 
impressed with the importance, to the Human 
Fami.y, of the Mission of our Blessed Pat- 
tern, the pre eminent Son of God; especially 
when he commands his followers to go be- 
yond the love which extends to our friends 
only, and includes even our enemies ; and 
also to return good for evil, thereby laying a 
permanent foundation for peace among men. 

The successful termination of the Conven- 
tion in Washington City, which thou wast 
instrumental in procuring, by which the pend- 
ing questions of difference between the United 
States and Great Britian were amicably set- 
tled by the “Treaty of Washington” to the 
satisfaction of the Governments and people 
of both countries; thus giving the joyous 
promise of peace and fraternity, where the 
horrors of disggrd and war wereso imminent, 
has imparted to the friends of humanity ad- 
ditional grounds to hope that the same wise, 
peaceful and Christian mode, by which this 


happy issue was consummated, may be adopt 
ed to settle all difficulties which may m 
future arise between nations. i 

Under a feeling of deep and anxious soliet 
tude to avert the terrible calamity which war 
ever inflicts, we have thought it right at this 
time to address thee, the chosen head of this 
highly favored Government under which the 
ople of this nation enjoy so many privileges, 
the origin of which we believe may be trac 
to a conformity upon the part of their prede- 
cessors, both in public and in private life, to 
the same blessed teachings before alluded to, 
and verifying the ancient declaration, that 
“ righteousness exalteth a nation.” 

We bring this momentous subject to thy 
consideration, and suggest the propriety of 
thy laying it before Congress, at its next ses- 
sion—either in thy annual Message, or in & 
special communication to that body; and 
also that measures be taken by this Govern- 
ment, to propose to the Governments of 
other Nations, to unite in referring all their 
difficulties and differences to Arbitration, or 
toa High Court of Nations for peaceful and 
amicable settlement, so that “ Nation shall 
not lift ap sword against Nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

In view of the existing political condition 
both of this country and abroad, the present 
time appears eminently propitious for the 
consideration of such a measure, and that it 
would with much propriety be inaugurated 
by the American Government, acknowledged 
to be one of the most powerful, prosperous 
and enlightened nations of the earth. Our 
extensive domain, and the general upright- 
ness and tolerance of our laws, has made our 
country an asylum for many from other lands, 
and we now earnestly desire that all may ad- 
vance to the still greater and more wide 
spread blessing of permanent Peace between 
the Nations, to the saving of vast numbers of 
lives, and an amount of misery and of treasure 
which cannot be computed. 

We humbly trust that the accomplishment 
of so great and good a work would secure 
favor and the blessing of that merciful and 
good Father, who cares for his dependent 
children everywhere. 

On behalf of the Representative Committee 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Friends held 
on Lombard street. 


[Copy.] 


Witi1am Woon, 
SaMuEL TowNsEND, 
Tuomas H. MatrHews, 
Dar.incton Hoopss. 
Baxtmmore, Mp., Tenth Month 25th, 1871 


Waar after all is the end of most wars? 
Nothing but this: that a number of elderly 
gentlemen meet together, in an official room, 
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cloth, quietly arrange all that might just as 
well have been arranged before the war be- 
gan.—A. Helps. 


ADDRESS 
Read at the last Annual Meeting of Race Street 
First day School. 


In presenting again to the notice of our 
friends the working of the First-day school 
system, we feel that we are indulging in a 
more than thrice told tale, and realize fully, 
that the repetition may become in a degree 
tiresome ; but the importance of the cause, 
and the urgent necessity for awakening a more 
general interest in the movement, must plead 
our excuse, if excuse be needed. 

In times like the present, when so much is 
being done by all denominations toward 
creating a more general interest in the various 
matters of church belief and church govern- 
ment, and affording to the young opportunities 
for participating in the exercises, it becomes 
& matter of grave importance that we should 
adopt such measures as shall secure to our own 
Society the cordial sympathy, if not the 
active working support of all our member- 


— 
n the early rise of the Society, and fora 
— many years afterward, Friends were a 
y of earnest, convinced and spiritually- 
minded people, giving a due amount of per- 
sonal attention to the religious instruction of 
-their children and those under their care. 
While this was the case the necessity of our 
modern First-day school was unfelt, but in 
the ever-active present there are seductive 
influences at work which were then unknown. 
There is less of a barrier and distinctive 
difference between Friends and other denom- 
inations, than formerly, owing to modifications 
on both sides, and the lapse from the simple 
mannersand informal religion of one, to the 
more pretentious modes of living and worship 
of the other, is so easy and gradual that 
almost insensibly we have grown weaker in 
numbers, and perhaps, also, less vigilant in 
matters once deemed essential. 

As a means of regaining in some degree 
the ground lost, and to guard against future 
defectiens in the rising generation First-day 
schools were instituted in our Socicty about 
ten years ago. Their work was for some 
years very unobtrusive and little known, but 
as their value as a means of religious culture 
and refinement became more generally ap- 
preciated, they have been greatly extended 
in numbers and influence, until now a large 

‘number of our particular meetings have 
schools in active and successful operation. 

It is a matter of great regret and embar- 
rassment to those engaged in the work, that 
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and sitting round a table covered with green | there should be so many, who really value 


the testimonies of Friends, who are lukewarm 
and indifferent as to the success of the move- 
ment, if not actively opposed to it. After 
several years of labor carefully bestowed we 
are prepared to assert the practical value of 
these schools, and feel that we should be 
doing less than our duty if we failed to extend 
an earnest invitation to Friends of all ages to 
join us in the endeavor to retain the material 
which must of necessity form the future body 
of - Society, if it preserves its individuality 
at all. 

We have received new strength and encour- 
agement from the active interest manifested 
by some of our older Friends, not connected 
with any of the classes, and their contribu- 
tions to the exercises of the school have been 
of the most interesting and valuable character. 
Prominently among these, may be named the 
relevant exhibitions of the Stereorama by our 
friend Dr. J. Gibbons Hunt, and a very 
instructive talk with the scholars by our 
friend Wm. Canby Biddle, illustrating .by 
photographs the manners and customs of the 
Eastern nations among whom he has lately 
spent considerable time. 

At the close of the school in the 6th Month, 
our annual pic-nic, held at Rockland in the 
East Park, furnished us with a delightful evi-_ 
dence of the kindly, social feeling which had 
gradually been gendered between the mem- 
bers of the different classes and schools. 

The feasibility of forming an adult class, 
supplying a link intermediate between 
the older of our regular classes and the 
reading association of Friends, has been con- 
sidered by our teachers. We feel satisfied 
that it would prove a valuable adjunct to the 
school, and that there is abundant material 
for its formation already waiting. 

Those whose interest and sympathy have 
been with the work, have no doubt whatever 
as to the positive value of the teachings re- 
ceived at these schools. We have not only 
had evidences that serious thoughts and cir- 
cumspect conduct have resulted, but also that 
we have in several instances retained members 
whom we would otherwise have lost, while 
examples are not wanting of members not 
previously interested in the Society, who have 
since become active workers with us. 

At the opening of the school fur last ses- 
sion—10th Month 2d, 1870—we numbered 
42 pupils, and after a term of 31 weeks of 
more than usual interest and success we 
closed with a register of 77 names, showing ~ 
conclusively that our influence is extending. 
At our opening for the present session, we 
find the indications favorable for a still larger 
school, and have received offers of aid from a 
number of those whose assistance has been 
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heretofore withheld. Certainly if anything 
were needed to satisfy us of the value of these 
schools, it would be found in an attendance 
during the regular exercises of the classes, 
and noting the character of the teaching, 
and the interest and general order of the 
pupils. We would cordially invite our friends 
who have not heretofore been interested with 
us to give us the encouragement of their pres- 
ence in prosecuting a labor which we feel 
should be near to every interested Friend. 
We ask simply that you come free from any 
previous bias, and judge of our schools as 
you judge of other movements—by the re- 
sults. 

On behalf of Com. of Race-St F. D. 8. 

Resecca B. Comty, 
ANNIE CALEY, ~ > Committee. 
Natu. E. JANNEY, J 
From “ Little Things of Nature.” 
CHEMISTRY. 
BY L. H. GRINDON. 

‘Hitherto we have given our attention al- 
most exclusively to the objects and phénem- 
ena of living nature; we will now look for a 
little while at the marvellous discoveries of 
chemistry, that magnificent science which un- 
folds the Jaws and composition of the inor- 

ic and inanimate portion of the world. 
hemistry, in its wonderful disclosures, and 
the experiments by which we are made fa- 
miliarly acquainted with its principles, ap- 
proaches so nearly to “magic,” that had 
some of the more curious knowledge of to- 
day been possessed by the philosophers of 
the middle ages, they would assuredly have 
been dealt with as corcerers. In an enlight- 
ened age, men, if they cannot follow the 
uick steps of those who lead, still admire 
their powers and achievements; in a dark 
age, the speed and insight are attributed to 
some supernatural and perhaps unholy aid, 
and the true and beautiful become objects 
of hatred and persecution; just as in all 
ages, in regard to theology and all the high- 
est truths connected with man’s eternal wel- 
fare, that which a man sunk in sensualities 
of necessity cannot see the fulness and radi- 
ance of, seems to him, contrariwise, only 
black and unprofitable error. It is possible 
to freeze water in a red-hot crucible, letting 
the lump of ice fall out upon the table while 
the vessel in which it was formed still glows 
with the action of the fire; it is possible te 
produce upon a parlor-table light that shall 
seem brilliant as a fragment of sunbeam; it 
is possible, yea, and very easy, to prepare a 
powder that on being shaken out of the glass 
tube in which it is preserved, takes fire, 
atom by atom, simply by coming in contact 
with the air! One of the simplest and pret- 
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ties, experiments for winter evening amuse- 
ment by the fireside is the setting lumps of 
a certain metal in a blaze by merely touch- 
ing them with a drop of cold water! Had 
these things, we repeat, been exhibited when 
men who fad science and thought enough to 
discover the wonders of nature were im- 
peached of communication with the powers 
of darkness, what would have been the re- 
sult and their fate! Many have suffered im- 
prisonment end stripes for the promulgation 
of truths and discoveries not so wonderful. 
Let us be thankful that the Divine wisdom 
withholds the knowledge of such things till 
mankind is able to receive it reverently, 
neither suspecting the origin nor buffeting 
the instrument, and is able moreover to 
apply it to high practical uses, at once in- 
viting the imagination to further inquiry, and 
supplying new proof of the Benevolence that 
everywhere guides and overrules. 

This Benevolence shows itself in inorganic 
nature under two principal forms, viz., the 
composition of substances, and their action 
and reaction upon one another. The pres- 
ence of every primary element can instanta- 
neously be detected ; and if it be a poisonous 
substance that we are dealing with, we know 
pretty well how to neutralize the baneful 
operation it would exert. Although when 
we look at nature in the mass, the materials 
of which it is composed seem infinitely diver- 
sified, and, practically, no doubt are so, yet 
on analyzing them, we find that the abso- 
lutely different elements do not exceed seven- 
ty. It is much the same with the composition 
of the world as with that of language. There 
are scores, yea, hundreds of thousands of dif- 
ferent words in constant utterance 7 man- 
kind in their various countries. noglish 
alone has tens of thousands of words in it; 
yet how few are the letters of the alphabet 
that are required for theirconstruction! By 
varied intermixture of the twenty-six letters 
which form our first lesson at school, all that 
is needful for daily talk is produced—all that 
is needful to express the highest and loveliest 
sentiments, the moat recondite propositions, 
the most brilliant insights of poetry. First, 
these little letters are combined into sylla- 
bles; the syllables are united in twos and 
threes; they are variously arranged, multi- 
plied and repeated, and an inexhaustible 
vocabulary is the result. It is precisely the 
same with the composition of the objects of 
nature. The seventy primitive elements cor- 
respond to the twenty six alphabetical sounds 
and characters. Some, like g and 2z, occur 
comparatively seldom ; other elements, like a 
and ¢, are incessantly in demand. 

The first result of the mixture of these 
elements is found in water, lime, salt, soda, 
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&e. When these are blended, entirely 
new compounds result; and the blending of 
these _— gives the infinitely diversified 
materials the analysis of which introduces 
the chemist to the mysteries of his fascinating 
seience. The bodies of all animals, trees, 
plants, and flowers are similarly compounded 
of a few of the primitive elements, by success- 
ive processes of combination, the new com- 
pounds often presenting few or no traces of 
the qualities which marked their atoms be- 
fore being united. Man is well called the 
“noblest work of God.” Aristotle defined 
him as the “ imitative animal ;” other philos- 
ophers have called him the “ cultivating,” 
the “bargain-making,” the “cooking” animal ; 
the chemist describes him as an elaborate 
compound of carbon, nitrogen, water, lime, 
and phosphorus, with a little iron, &c., super- 
added ; and reduced to the ultimate analysis, 
in truth, his material body is nothing besides, 
since the blood, the muscles, the bones, the 
nails, and the hair, are only so many exqui- 
site mixtures, prepared by the agency of Life 
direct from Him in whom we move and have 
our being, and moulded by the fingers of in- 
finite wisdom into shapes of absolute perfec- 
tion, and of incomparable adaptedness to the 
noble purpose for which they are designed. 
Similarly, the lovely and fragrant rose is 
composed of no more than carbon and water, 
some ammonia, and perhaps a littleiron ; and, 
when disintegrated in the chemist’s labora- 
tory, can be presented as a few grains and 
drops of colorless relic. 

How wonderful the guiding and controlling 
power that, out of dull and inanimate mate- 
rials such as these, can weave shapes so tran- 
scendantly beautiful, filling them with energy 
to perform their comely uses, and, when those 
uses have been fulfilled, and they die, causing 
other things to rise from their ashes! For it 
is not only a fact that the objects of nature 
are made out of a few elements—they are 
positively made out of identically the same 
—- taking turn with one another. 

here is no reason to suppose that a single 
atom of matter has been added to material 
pature since it pleased the Creator to dispose 
it in its present form ; it is certain that not a 
single atom has passed out of existence; in 
other words, the bulk and weight of our 
planet and its enveloping atmosphere are 
precisely the same today that they were 
thousands of years ago, when things “ began,” 
whatever the date of that beginning; and yet 
during those multitudinous years, countless 
millions of plants and animals have run 
their little race of life, have died, decomposed, 
and returned to the dust. Where has the 
material come from? It has heen simply 
the old material. Every atom has done duty 
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over and over again ; to-day entering into the 
composition of a tree or flower, next 

into that of an animal; after that, puttin 
wandering in the air for awhile; by-and-by 
re-appropriated into the fabric of a plant or 
bird ; in fact, enduring like a piece of money, 
unaltered in itself, but passing incessantly 
from place to place: to-day—resuming the 
metaphor of the coin—a widow’s mite, to- 
morrow part of the heaped-up treasures of a 
Croesus. Our very breath is of this nature, 
The atmosphere we inhale is not of original 
English birth, nor does it abide permanently 
in England. Part of it has been sifted 
through the branches of the cedars of Leba- 
non ; part of it has been moistened with the 
spray of the unpastured sea, a thousand 
leagues from where we stand ; when we have 
done with it, by degrees it will move away, 
on the wings of the wind, to supply nutriment 
to people of whom we know nothing but that 
they live, and to many a blossom “born to 
blush unseen.” In its history it is an image, 
viewless, but faithful as if wrought in perfect 
marble, of the whole economy of material na- 
ture, vicissitudes, wanderings and transfor- 
mations, all included. No portion is ever 
lost; and though the whole never comes 
again intact, we have it renewed without 
ceasing. 

Let us now cite a few examples of the oper- 
ation of the Divine Benevolence with respect 
to the power given to man to detect the vari- 
ous elements of nature. Every substance is 
discoverable by some “ test,” which usually 
neutralizes it, or rather, which by uniting 
with it, forms a new compound. The whole 
fabric of chemistry rests upon this wonderful 
principle, as one of its corner-stones. Thus, 
if the least fragment of copper be dissolved in 
acid, and the fluid be then diluted with 
water until no trace of color remains, 80 po- 
tent, nevertheless, is the affinity of ammonia 
for the copper, that a single drop of the latter _ 
fluid will immediately reveal the presence of 
the metal, by uniting with it, and forming a 
new substance of the loveliest violet color. 
Similarly, if a morsel of lead be dissolved in 
acid, and the acid be then diluted with water, 
a single drop of a solution of iodide of potas- 
sium will turn the whole to a brilliant crocus- 
yellow. The presence of iron, after the same 
manner, is discovered by the least drop of 
tincture of galls, which blackens it upon con- 
tact ; that of silver by a little solution of com- 
mon salt, which causes flakes of imitative 
snow to make their appearance ; that of mer- 
cury again with iodide of potassium, which 
turns the fluid containing it to a beautiful 
red. Every one of these teats is reciprocad ; 
that is to say, we discover the presence of 
galls by administering a little solution of 
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iron ; and of ammonia by introducing a little 
copper. The test for zinc is remarkably cu- 
rious. A drop of ammonia causes a white 
cloud in the watered solution of the metal, 
but in a few moments, if we shake it, the 
cloud dissolves, and the fluid becomes clear 
and limpid as before! The value of these 
simple facts to the science of chemistry can- 
not possibly be over-estimated. Every sub- 
stance, in the hands of the magician of the 
laboratory, is a new Spear of Ithuriel, ex- 
torting confession on the instant of the char- 
acter of that which is touched with it; and 
as no two results of “ testing” in different di- 
rections are absolutely alike, the chemist is 
provided with an infallible clue to all the 
realities of the composition of things. How 
grand and inexhaustible does the Divine 
Wisdom appear, when we discover the hum- 
blest and commonest substances in nature to 
be connected by ties of affinity which a little 
child may bring to light; which are yet so 
mysterious as to captivate the philosopher, at 
the same moment that they provide him with 


his initial keys of knowledge. By means of 


these “ tests,” we can detect all kinds of min- 
eral poisons. No deadly substance can lie so 
deeply concealed as to evade answer when 
called. Hence the difficulty, now-a-days, 
of administering poison without discovery. 
Though months may have elapsed after the 
commission of a murder by mineral poison, the 
traces may be found ; some “test” will declare 
what has been done, and what kind of poison 
has been employed. Along with this there is an- 
other great fact to be considered. The “ tests” 
which prove the presence of the poison often 
possess the power, if used in time, of neutral- 
izing its effect. This is the case with oxalic 
acid, a deadly poison not unfrequently given 
by mistake of ignorant people for Epsom 
salts, A small quantity of lime-water being 
added, the acid and the earth combine, a 
white powdery substance is formed in a mo- 
ment, and this, being insoluble, is perfectly 
harmless. So with the burning and corrosive 
fluid called sulphuric acid, one of the most 
important of known substances, alike for the 
purposes of chemistry and for those of many 
of the useful arts. Ifa drop be spilled upon 
the table or upon the fingers, the instant that 
asimilar drop of any solution of the earth 
called baryta is added to it, the burning 
property is neutralized, and we have a milk- 
white product incapable of doing harm. 

No man need complain of the existence in this 
world of so many hurtful and deadly things, 
when he reflects how ready and certain are 
the antidotes. Wherever there is an evil, 
there is always for the intelligent mind some 
compensating good. No winter is so cold but 
its asperities are outbalanced by the sweets 
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of summer. While the nettle is preparing 
the sharp sap that makes its sting so virulent, 
the dock is preparing another sap that shall 
assuage the pain. In chemistry we see more 
perhaps of this grand principle than in any 
other department of natural knowledge, since 
the effects are here at once instantaneous, 
varied almost without end, and impossible to 
be misconceived. It brings palpably before 
us, over again, the fewness and the universal- 
ity of the principles of the Divine government ; 
all phenomena resulting in manifestations of 
bountiful care for the happiness and health 
of man, and all the phenomena of the natural 
world, being po other than the economic laws 
of the moral world played forth in pictures 
and representations. See, again, how beauti- 
fully the union of chemical elements, when 
placed in juxtaposition, becomes subservient 
to the highest purposes of human sympathy, 
in connection with invisible writing! When 
the remnant of English troops, left after the 
disasters at Cabool, some fifteen years ago, 
were shut up in a fort, surrounded and vigi- 
lantly watched by their enemies, they man- 
aged nevertheless to send brief letters to their. 
nearest friends. These letters to appearance 
were only blank pieces of paper. But they 
were covered with words traced with rice- 
water instead of ink, every word becoming 
visible in bright blue when the paper was 
washed over with iodine! This wonderful 
substance, iodine, has the property of turning 
starch blue or violet color; and as rice con- 
tains a considerable quantity of starch, an in- 
visible ink prepared from it assumes that 
hue when touched with iodine, though pre- 
viously quite colorless. Eventualities, such 
as the imprisonment adverted to, are quite 
as much a part of the system of nature as the 
most ordinary occurrences, and all are an- 
ticipated in these simple and beautiful laws. 

The nourishment of our bodies consists in 
a series of chemical actions. Some portion of 
our food goes to the formation of flesh and 
blood ; another portion contributes to the sub- 
stance and solidity of the bones ; a third por- 
tion is fuel. In this latter contrivance we 
have a most striking illustration of the sim- 
plicity and perfection of the Divine ordi- 
nances. There is no life without warmth, 
and warmth comes of the combination of 
certain elements, a process incessant in the 
human body, and consisting in no more than 
the chemical union of “ oxygen ” and “ car- 
bon”—the latter the chief constituent of fat, 
and the former inhaled continuously as part 
of the air. Every time we breathe we quicken 
the burning of the “ flame of life,” which is 
thus maintained quite unconsciously. When 
we “hold our breath,” we thereby slacken 
the supply of oxygen ; and when we cease to 
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take food, we reduce the supply of carbon, 
each being equally requisite with the other to 
maintain the cheerful glow that we call our 
animal heat. Thus is one of the most 
agreeable sensations of life a simple result of 
chemical action, the materials broken up into 
atoms so minute as to be invisible to the 
most powerful microscope, Lut all obeying the 
great behest that all things shall work to- 
gether for the comfort of the world and of 
mankind, and thus for the glory of Him who 
hath created them “for His pleasure.” 


ee 
MISUNDERSTANDINGS., 
A LITTLE SERMON IN RHYME. 


* No ancient Greek ever thought of learning a for- 
eign language. Why shonld he? a 
takes time before people conceive the idea that it 
is possible to expres; one’s self in any but one’s 
own language. The Poles called their neighbors, 
the Germans, Nicmie, niemy, meaning dumb; just 
as the Greeks called the Barbarians Aglossoi, or 
speechless. The name which the Germans gave to 
their neighbors the Celts means a person 
who talks indistinctly.”,-—Max. Muuuer’s Lectures 
on Language. 
It tells in a Jearned volume, 
How in the days of old, 
Men sew not the wondrous meaning 
Which human tongues unfold: 
Each deemed that his language only 
Of sense or wisdom told. 


And so, between all the nations, 
A barrier upgrew 

Of pride and haughty scornfulness, 
Too mighty to break through ; 

And many a weary year it took 
The mischief to undo. 


But reading. I thought, how often 
The same thing happess atill, 

Each has a language of his own 
For heart, and mind, and will; 

And truly to read the meaning 
Takes rarest loveand skill. 


In ways and tones so different 
The same thing may be said, 
That when it is not said our way, 

Too often we’re misled— 
Ah! what we condemn so loudly, 
We may have wrongly read. 


And then we grow unbrotherly, 
And whilst all one at heart, 

From ignorance of each other’s “‘ tongues,” 
We coldly stand apart ; 

Nor dream that at one end we aim, 
And from one point we start. 


But why all these sad confusions? 
They surely need not be— 

We know that to every language 
There is one golden key 

To unlock each door of mystery, 
And set the meaning free. 


Love is the great Interpreter, 
Here is the gift so rare ; 

But only the true and trusting 
To own her key may dare ; 
It must be treasured reverently, 
And used with patient care. 
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Things dark and unintelligible 
It will make clear and plain, 
And glimpses of wondrous beauty 
’T will often let us gain; 
Though never to its perfect use 
Shall any here attain. 


Oh, how we shall wonder, brothers, 
At all our blindness here— 

At our doubts of one another, 
Our strange distrust and fear ; 

When face to face at last we stand, 
And, as we are, appear, 


Where the discords are forgotten 
Which kere to earth belong, 
And when love shall reign triumphant 
Within the glorious throng, 
Where we all shall learn one language, 
All join in one new song. 
—Veca, in Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 


+ 


OH ! THE LONGING FOR THE RAIN-DROPS. 


Oh ! the sense of desolation ; 

Oh ! the sadness of the people ; 
Oh ! the longing for the raia-drops 
To replenish wells and streamlets. 


All the land is filled with smoke, now, 
Smoke of many timbers burning, 
Burning villages and hamlet, 

Cities burning all around us, 

Yielding up their garnered treasures, 
Powerless to stay the burning, 

No cool drops to cool the flames with. 


Only listen to the moaning, 

Moaning of the men and women, 
Moaning of the little children, _ 
Moaning for the bright cool rain-drops. 


Hear the very cattle lowing, 

Lowing on the farms and billside, 
Lowing in the streets and stable, 
Lowing for the juicy verdure 

Made by sunsbine and the rain-drops. 


When the sun bas slowly settled, 

Far away in the distant west, 

And the crimson clouds have darkened, 
Darkened into shadowy night, 

How the red blaze lights the tree-tops, 
Making all the forests brilliant, 

Making many weird strange shadows 

Of the swaying, leafless branches. 


Oh ! the red flames leaping upward ; 

Oh ! the crash of falling timbers ; 

Ob! the hearts that throb with sorrow 

As the strong wind and relentless, 

Sends the flames towards cozy homesteads, 
Nestled in among the orchards, 

And in just the briefest moments 

All is ruin, all is blackuess. 


Oh ! the many heads now homeless ! 
Oh! the many filled with anguish! 
October, 1871. ARMADA. 
—Michigan Farmer. 


THE savage knows little of the keen anguish 
to which the cultured mind and sensitive 
heart are liable, and the more debased the 
moral character, the more benumbed are the 
stings of conscience, which give to the pure- 
minded such exquisite’pain. 





ee 
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‘lutely void of all theological significance. 
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RITUALISM. 

The use or disuse of these colored vest- 
ments (by the Ritualists) is often treated by 
both sides as if it were the turning question 
between a true anda false Church ; the signs 
to one party of the only Catholic worship, to 
the other of “ the workshops of Satan.” We 
venture to say that, with the exception of one 
aspect, on which we will dwell presently, 
there is not in the whole course of ecclesias- 
tical usage a ceremonial practice more abso- 


called the smock frock in which he saut him- 
self up when out at work in bad weather. 
Another was the caracalla or caraca, or casa- 
ca, “ the cassock” brought by the Emperor, 
who derived his own surname from it when 
he introduced it from France. The “sur- 
plice” is the barbarous garment, the “over 
fur” (superpellicium), only used in the North, 
where it was drawn over the skins of beasts 
in which our German and Celtic ancestors 
were clothed. It was the common garb— 
“the white coat” (cotta candens)—worn by 
the regular clergy not only in church, but in 
ordinary life. In the oldest Roman mosaic, 
that in the church of Sta. Pudentiana, of the 
fourth century, the apostles are represented 
in the common, classical costume of the age. 
No thought had entered the mind of the 
Church, even at that time, of investing even 
the most sacred personages with any other 
than ordinary dresses.— Dean Stanley. 





































Look at the origin of these vestments. Both 
their supporters and their opponents regard 
them as sacerdotal garments, symbolical of 
we know not what mysterious meanings. 
Even Milton spoke of them as borrowed from 
the Flamen’s vestry and Aaron’s wardrobe. 
What is the actual case? They have not the 
slightest tincture of Flamen or priest in their 
whole descent. They are the dresses of the 
Syrian peasant or the Roman gentleman, re- 
tained by the clergy when they had been left 
off by the rest of society ; just as the bishops 
long preserved the last idins of the flowing 
wigs of the time of Charles II. ; as the Blue 
coat boys recall the common dress of children 
under Edward VI. ; as Quakers maintain the 
sober costume of the Commonwealth ; as a 
clergy man’s bands, which have been regarded 
as symbolical of the Cloven Tongues, of the 
two Testaments, of the two Tables of the Law, 
are but the remains of the turn-down collars 
of the time of JamesI. Their very names 
bear witness to the fact that there was origi- 
nally no outward distinction whatever be- 
tween clergy and laity. They thus strike, if 
they have any historical significance at all, 
at the root of the vast hierarchical system, of 
which they are now made the badges and or- 
naments. The “alb” is but the white shirt or 





“Let there be some one to set a tuft of 
mignonette by every sick man’s pillow, and 
plant a fuchsia in every workingman’s yard, 
and place a geranium in every sewing-girl’s 
window, and twine a cypress about every 
poor man’s grave, and, above all, may there 
come upon us the blessing of Him whose foot- 
steps the mosses mark, and whose breath is 
the redolence of flowers. Between these 
leaves I press thee, O Lily of the Valley.”— 
From Out of Doors. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETO. 
ELEVENTH MONTH. 
870. 





Rain during some portion o 
the 24 hoars...... ...0..cse0e 
Rain all or nearly all day.... 









tunic, still kept up in the white dress of the | Snow,includ’gveryslightfalls) 2 

Pope, which used to be worn by every peas. | Cloudy, without storms ..... re 

ant next his skin, and in southern countries | ©le4?, 48 ordinarily accepted a 

was often his only garment. A variety of 90 «| ae ce: 
it introduced by the Emperors Commodus emeee ent meamiapaccesini 
and Heliogabalus with long sleeves, was, | TEMPERATURES,RAIN, DEATHS, 

from the country whence they brought it, ETC. 

callga the Dalmatica. The“ pall” is the pal- 1870. 


lium, the woolen cloak, generally the mark of 
philosephers, wrapped round the shirt like a 
plaid or shawl. The overcoat, in the days of 
the Roman Empire as in ours, was constantly 
changing its fashion and its name; and the 
slang designations by which it was known 
have been perpetuated in the ecclesiastical 
vocabulary and are now used with bated 
breath, as if speaking of things too sacred to 
be mentioned. One such overcoat was the 


Mean temperature of 11th 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|/46.25 deg. 


MOM . cccccdis ccd Sevcdiconsiaas 


Deatus during the month, 
being for 4 current weeks 





cape or cope, also called pluviale, the “water- 


: entire period, (1849)........-..csueseese 50.50 deg. 
proof. > Another was the chasuble, or casula, | Lowest mean of temperature during that ? 
“the little house,” as the Roman laborer! entire period, (1793, 1827, 1842), .....!88.00 ,, 
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AUTUMN TEMPERATURES. 
Mean temperature of the three fall 


AR AE SEI xcccssstsnonscnnnnaeeces dcevssess 68.95 ‘ 
Mean do do do _  1871............+ 54.22 ‘ 
Average of the fall temperatures for) 

the past eighty two years........0...seeee0 \54.78 ** 
Highest fall mean occurring during) 

that entire period, LasT YEAR ..... ...... 58 me ac 
Seek Be Bb. COR Disieccicecsiosinccom ~49.33  * 

COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1870. 1871. 


Totals for the first eleven 

months of each year, . 42.18 inch. 45.02 inch. 

It will be seen the mean temperature of the 
month under review has not only fallen jive and a 
quarter degrees below that of last year, but consider- 
ably below the average for the past eighty two years. 
The entire autumn mean is also slightly below the 
average for the same period. Returning to the 
Eleventh month of the present year, neither ‘‘Peirce’s 
Record’’ nor our own diary show anything as low, 
until we go back as far as 1843, when the same 
mean was recorded. 

Nor has this latitude been alone in its experi- 
ences of cold weather. In the East, Boston, Levis- 
town, Brunswick and other places have felt its ef- 
fects, while in Omaha the trains have been snow- 
bound. At Denver, one snow-storm of eight inches 
was followed in a day or two by another of siz 
inches, &c., Ko. 

It may also be well to add, that on the 29th the 
Erie Canal was closed with ice. J. M. Exts. 

Philadelphia, 12th mo. 2d, 1871. 





I FIRMLY believe that war, or the sending 
thousands of our fellow-creatures to cut one 
another to bits, often for what they have no 
concern in, nor understand, will one day be 
reckoned far more absurd than if people were 
to settle an argument over the dinner table 
with their knives!—a logic, indeed, which 
was once fashionable in some places during 
the “ good old times.” —Leigh Hunt. 





ITEMS. 

Tue King of Siam has abolished slavery in the 
Kingdom of Siam from and after January Ist, 1872 ; 
slaves then in being will be manumitted from the 
produce of a tax laid upon the slave proprietors 
from the present time. A good commencement has 
also been made in the laying out of new roads and 
the erection or building of new bridges of a sub- 
stantial nature, whereby the development of the 
varied resources of the Kingdom of Siam will be 
much furthered. 


Trees AND Rain.—In Italy the clearing of the 
Apennines is believed to have seriously altered the 
climate of the Po Valley, and now the African si- 
rocco, never known to the armies of ancient Rome, 
breathes its hot, blighting breath over the right 
bank of that river in the territory of Parma. The 
similar removal of the pine forests near Ravenna, 
about twenty miles long, induced this same deso- 
lating wind, which continued until the wood had 
been allowed to grow again. There is no doubt 
that in France the removal of the old foresta of 
the Vosges sensibly deteriorated the climate on the 
plains of Alsace; and it is a historic fact that the 
ancient destruction of the forests of the Cevennes, 
under the reign of Augustus, left the large and 
rich tracts near the mouth of the Rhone exposed 
to the steady violence of the mistral (or north-west 


wind,) before which the area of olive culture has 
retreated many leagues, the orange is confined to a 
few sheltered points on the coast, and fruit trees 
can hardly be reared in places where they were 
famously prolific. The curtailment of the rainfall 
is a well known consequence of the disappesrance 
of forests ; and in Egypt, where during the French 
occupation in 1798, not a drop of rain fell for six- 
teen months, and from time immemorial, the coun- 


.| try has been a rainless bed of sand, Mehemed Ali, 


by planting his millions of fig and orange trees, 
has since seen his country: blessed with an annual 
rainfall of several inches. 


A Prosecrep Canat to connect the Black Sea with 
the Caspian is at present attracting great attention 
at St. Petersburg. The project has for many years 
been the subject of discussion among Russian en- 
gineers, but has hitherto been considered impracti- 
cable. Recently, however, Captain Blum, of the 
Russian topographical engineers, having made ex- 
tensive explorations, has presented a report to the 
Government, enthusiastically favoring the construc- 
tion of this important commercial and stragetical 
work. All the necessary measurements and calcu- 
lations have been made, and the canal is located in 
the valley of Manitch, supposed by geologists to 
have formerly united the two seas. The projected 
route of this canal, which passes through: several 
lakes and runs for fifty miles alongside the river 
Don, is four hundred and fifty miles long, and the 
work, it is calculated, will cost fifty five million 
dollars, and take six years for its completion. 


Reapine 1n Rartway Cars.—Most, if not all, who 
read on railroads, are sensible of weight and weari- 
ness about the eyes. This sensation is accounted 
for on high medical authority by the fact that the 
exact distance betwen the eyes and the paper can- 
not be maintained. The concussions and oscilla- 
tions of the train disturb the powers of vision, and 
any variation, however slight, is met by an effort 
at accommodation on the part of the eyes. The 
constact exercise of so delicate an organ of course 
produces fatigue, and if the practice of railroad 
reading is persisted in must resu't in permanent 
injury. Added to this difficulty is bad or shifting 
light. The safe and prudent mode is to read little 
if any. The deliberate finishing of volumes in 
railway cars is highly detrimental. 


Tus Otpest Postace-stamps.—The idea of poat- 
paid or stamped paper originated early in the reign 
of Louis XIV., with M. de Valayer, who in 1653 
established a private penny-post, placing boxes at 
the corners of streets for the reception of letters 
wrapped upin envelopes, which were franked by 
bands or slips of paper tied around them with the 
incription, ‘‘ Postpaid the —— day of ——, 1653 or 
1654.” These slips were sold for a sou tape, and 
could be procured at the palace, at the turn-tables 
of convents, and from the porters of colleges. 
When Louis XIV. used to quit his habitual resi- 
dence, the personages of his suite were accustomed 
to procure these labels intended to be placed 
around letters destined for Paris. M. de Valayer 
had also caused to be printed certain forms of billets, 
or notes, applicable to the ordinary business among 
the inhabitants of great towns, with blanks which 
were to be filled up by the pen with such special 
matter as might complete the writer’s object. One 
of these billets, filled up by Pelisson, and sent to 
Mademoiselle Scudery, is still preserved in Paris, 
and is one of the oldest of penny-post letters ex- 
tant, and is a curious example of a prepaying en- 
velope.—Harper’s Magazine. 
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FRIENDS’ 
“SPE ClALI TIES! 
Three lots mxd Long Shawls, at $5.00. 
Siberian Shawls, bound. 
Satines, in dark Green, Brown and Plum. 
ey 


Biaritz, in Dark Brown, Mode and Plum. 
French Merinoes, in Olive, Brown and Citron. 
Blankets, ali sizes, from $5.00 up. 

Canton Flannels, from 12c. to 28c. 

50 doz. Hack Towels, large, at 25¢. each. 

5 pieces Huck Toweliny, good, at 25c. per yd. 


N. B.—Samples sent by mail aud goods by ex- 
press when desired. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets. 
STOKES & WOOD, _ 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. - 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, a &e. 


BENJANIN GREE 
m29ps23 «33 North Second St,, Ne nitede 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. | 


We will send a handsome Prospectus of our New Illustrated 
Family Bible,containing over 200 fine Scripture Illustrations, 
to any Book Agent, free of charge. 

Address National PuBLisnine Co. » Philadelpaie, Pa. 


____ Gaueational. 


THE “MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
' county, Obio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 

thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &c., 
address either of the undersigned : 
Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Civcinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Ay Zanestield, Logan County, Ohio. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, | 


For Boys and Girls. 
This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 
For Circulars, address 
GEO, GILBERT, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S 
Scientific, Classical & Commercial Academy, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 

Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1ly 
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924 Chestnut St., Philad. 


OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
| PHILOSOPHICAL 


PRS ROU CE UI AT IE SN EST I OOM 


INTELLIGENCER 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 9, 9, 1871. 














JAMES W, QUEEN & CO.,, 


535 Broadway, N.Y. 


INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS. 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &e. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instraments, 156 pages. 

‘* 2. Optical _— 
‘* 3. Magic Lanterns, oS 
“« 4. Philosophical Instraments, 66 ‘ 

85 ly 





NEW FALL GOODS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
has just received his pew importation of 


PIM’S IRISH POPLINS, 


In shades manufactured expressly for him. 


- | Dark Brown in two shades, Dark Steel, Dark Mode, 


price $2.25, which is lower than they have been for 
years. 

Also, Fine all-wool EMPRESS CLOTH, of his own 
importation, in very choice shades. 

Fine Madonnas, 87} cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.37}. 

Fine Silk-finish Alpacas, dark brown and olive 
brown. 

Dark Steel and dark brown double warp Alpacas. 

Superior double-weight Winter Melanges. 

Dark olive Silk Bombazines, a superior article. 

Black Alpacas of the best makes at old prices ; 
bought before the advance. 

Shawls, Shawls, Shawls in all the various kinds, 
—Thibet, Blanket, &c. 

An early call is solicited. 


FARMS. HOUSES. LANDS. 
For catalogues of cheap improved real estate in 
Bucks county, Pa., address (with stamp) 
BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
_ 9233 4m. Newtown, Pa. 


‘CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


53! Arch Street, Philadelshia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 
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FRIERX DB’ 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 


120 South Eleventh St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 
and American Watches. 


gas” Particular attention paid to repairing Fine 
Watches. [34 ly. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 


Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Written from 
$15 to $30. Invitations neatly prepared. 
701 ARCH STREET, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. | 


BOOKS 


IS6UBD RY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


513 ly.a a 


Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. | 


By Ayn A. Towyasnp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75e 
Taiks with the Children; or, Questions snd An- 
awers for Family Use or First-Day Schools. By 
Jang Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 

< 106 « Second. “ 40¢ 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Harriet E. Srooxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49v. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions aud 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 
Jounson. 32mo0. 64 pp., Cloth i 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospe!} 
Promise, by Janz Jonnsox. 2d edition. Price 75: . 
“A Treasury of Facts’—a Book designed Jor 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 

“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Joan «nn 

6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each i 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

32 mo. 64 pp Price 20 
Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz me SON 

Pie A 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
Jane Jounson. Part First Price 12c. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
At the Office of FRIRNDS’ INTELLIGRACER, 144 North Seventh Street, 
There will be kept on hand for eale 
By JOHN COMLY, 
Besides a general assortment of 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 
STATIONERY IN VARIETY, 


CAP, LETTER & NOTE PAPER 


ENVELOPES ALL SIZES & QUALITY. 
STEEL PENS, HOLDERS, 
- LEAD PERUILS, INK, 
{NK STANDS, SLATES, &. 


INTELLIGENCER. 
> WATOHES A SPECIALTY. 


REGISTER & HOPKINS, 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 


SEVERAL VALUABLE FARMS, 
With Good Buildings thereon. In tracts of 50 to 150 
acres. Situate in Lancaster county, Pa. Conveni- 
ent to Friends’ Meetings. For sale by 

LEVI K. BROWN, Real Estate Agent, 
Goshen P.O. 


FOR SALE, 


4 GOOD GRASS OR GRAIN + FARM OF 130 
L acres, on easy terms, with goed substantia! 
buildings, on the North Pennsylvania R. R.; if not 
sold, will be rented with good privileges to an in- 
dustrious man. 


290 South Third street is empty, and for sale. 


+| Would suit a Lawyer, Doctor, or a Business Man. 


Also 7,000 acres of virgin land in Old Virginia, wil! 
be sold in lots to suit. Apply to the owner, 

WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 

136 Market St., Phiiada., Pa. 


FORSALE, 


A desirable Farm, 56} acres, in Byberry, Twenty- 
third Ward, Philadelphia, } mile south of meeting 
house, on ‘‘ Byberry and Andalusia Turnpike,’”’ 2 
miles from ‘* Cornwells,’’ on P. and T. R. R., same 
from Andalusia Landing. Large stone dwelling, 14 
rooms, suitable for two families, barn, wagonhouse, 


1125 4t. 


_; and other outbuildings, 2 never failing wells of good 


water, abundance of shade, and fruit iv every vari- 
ety, good apple orchard, one acre each of raspber- 
ries and asparagus, nice land for trucking, a pleas- 
ant residence in a thickly settled, improving, heal- 
thy neighborhood. Fine building sites. Apply to 
JOHN COMLY, Byberry P. 0., Penna., or 144N. 
ith St., Phila. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN. 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA: 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND crrTy 4 soane, RAILROAD BONDS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 1016 


“HISTORY OF FRIENDS, 
-By SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


In four volumes. Price $8.50. For sale by 
JOHN COMLY, 144 N. 7th St. 


\ ‘ ANTED, TO COMPLETE A FILE, ‘COPIES OF 

the printed Extracts of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting (both Men’s and Women’s), from 1828 to 
1839, inclusive, excepting the Men’s for 1832 and 
1836. Also wanted, Men’s Extracts for 1843-46-49 
and -63, and Women’s of 1842 and 1849. Likewise 
copies of the printed or written Extracts from 827 


to 1749, and prior thereto. A liberal compe 
will be paid for these if sent . this office. 





